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action," the condition in which we "live matter." He maintains 
that this kind of action, which is really aesthetic intuition, is quite 
unintelligible apart from clear thinking. Continuity, the only con- 
tinuity which is of value as knowledge, is to be found by way of intel- 
lection. A feeling of identity with the object is not the real solution 
of discontinuity in knowledge. Intel lectualism finds the test of judg- 
ments not in any such experience, but in their fitness (for knowledge) 
and their universality. He opposes the principle of immediate experi- 
ence ; as for the pragmatist formula, he prefers Spinoza's statement: 
Mens nihil alind utile esse judical nisi id quod ad intelligendum conducit. 
In conclusion, it seems to the reviewer that, tested by the princi- 
ples of intellectualism which the author professes, he has not triumphed 
over his opponents, and that his idealism has not finally disposed of 

metaphysics. 

Adam Leroy Jones. 
Princeton University. 

Lame et le corps. Par Alfred Binet. Paris, Flammarion, 

1905. — pp. 288. 

This is a discussion of the psychophysical problem in rather sketchy 
and popular form, and dominated by the pleasant spirit of Montaigne ; 
the issue is admitted at the outset to be a transcendental one upon 
which no man can speak with authority, yet about which everybody 
likes to speculate by applying empirical principles with care-free deft- 
ness. The first assumption to be made in a discussion of the relation 
of mind to body is that "we know only our sensations about the 
external world" (p. 10); "sensation is the intermediary placed 
between the object and our cognitive faculty" (p. 13). But in 
Binet's thinking this is not an idealistic assumption, but rather a real- 
istic one ; he takes it to mean that sensations are the only objective 
things we know. "The objects of the real word are, for us, only 
sensation-aggregates" (p. 51), but "the term object has two mean- 
ings, now that of sensation qualities and then again that of the cause 
of these qualities" (p. 17); and we know that there exist objects 
apart from our nervous system, because we do perceive the sensed 
objects in one place and the nervous system in another {ibid.). The 
writer does not seem to realize, however, that he is presupposing the 
transcendent reality of space in all these remarks ; for he fails through- 
out to distinguish between spatial distribution and transmental ex- 
istence. It is one thing to say that we experience truly the nou- 
menon X, which is the objective cause of our sensations of it, in a 
given position which is not identical with the position of the nou- 
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menon X', which is the objective cause of our perception 'body,' 
and a very different thing to say that each noumenon is known as 
noumenon because it has its own unique position ; the former is a 
bare statement of introspective fact, the latter is no explanation nor 
justification of this fact. 

The psychological ground for the insolubility of the psychophysical 
problem is given very satisfactorily. "We can never discover the 
whole nature of the nervous system because we have only sense-images 
of it" (p. 22). This statement, taken in isolation, is not true; for 
the combinations of sense-images surely give us much that is for us 
truly new, much as we may be inclined to claim metaphysically that 
such new facts were ' latent ' in the original sense-images. Never- 
theless, Binet's main idea is surely beyond challenge ; our knowledge 
of the nervous system is limited absolutely by the results, in terms of 
knowledge, which that system itself can produce. This is probably 
as good ground for scientific agnosticism as can be found. Upon it 
Binet bases his objection to the materialistic claim that all experience 
is a mode of motion. We cannot, he well objects, suppose that the 
empirical factors yielded by operations of the nervous system by any 
means disclose every real feature and property of the system itself 
(pp. 33 ff.). After scoring this point, however, he lapses back into 
the language of that very subjectivism which at heart he seems dis- 
posed to reject. He says, for instance : " Physicists err in regarding 
motion as noumenal ; every conception (including that of motion) is 
only a residue of sensations, even the notions of 'body,' 'matter,' 
etc. , being hypostasized sensations ; it is not the motion of the tun- 
ing-fork which causes sound sensations, for that motion is only a sen- 
sation" (pp. 33-37). But why, the critic would ask, cannot one 
admit the objective reality of motion and still deny that the whole 
(noumenal) nature of it is explicated in experience? Surely it is a 
disastrous way of proving the relativity of knowledge to turn every- 
thing experienced into something which it is not experienced as. 

Curiously enough, when Binet turns, after a discussion of the nature 
of matter (pp. 1-52), to the discussion of mind (pp. 53-183), he is 
willing to regard the distinction between the act and the object of 
consciousness as something more than a sensation product. These are 
irreducible phases of experience objectively, not merely a distinction 
between sensation products. The author adheres to common sense 
convictions here at the expense of logical consistency ; for how can 
we know the essential difference between two objects if one of these 
latter cannot be a ' mere ' content of any experience ? This question, 
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when answered by common sense, forces us to admit that at least some 
experienced things are not mere sensations, but rather empirical 
phases of transcendentals. In short, Binet is bound to admit that we 
can know an act of consciousness without thereby metamorphosing 
this act into nothing more than a thought-object. It is a serious criti- 
cism of his whole treatment of the psychophysical problem that he 
never faces and meets this issue squarely. As a result of this neglect, 
in large measure at least, Binet is led to put up the curious thesis, a 
modification of one held by Reid and Hamilton, that sensations are 
partly mental and partly physical ; the act character is the mental, and 
the object-content is physical (p. 58). As a consequence, it is easy to 
reject all representative theories of consciousness on the ground that 
" what we call matter is nothing but sensation " (a part or phase of 
it), so that "sensation is not a medium of symbolizing matter but 
contains matter" (p. 66). Jt is little short of astounding that a 
good psychologist can indulge in speculations like these ; that on one 
page we can be told that all differences are intra-sensational, and on 
the next can learn that the difference between process and content 
is not. 

On much the same plane must be ranked the critique of Lotze's 
view that neural vibrations are heterogeneous to sensation qualities 
apparently induced by them. Much as one may believe that Lotze's 
point is an irrelevant, misstated one, it is impossible to accept Binet's 
reasons for rejecting it. He says: "Molecular movement is itself 
only sensation. Hence heterogeneity of movement and sensation- 
content only proves difference between sensations and not difference 
between mental and physical" (p. 72). How is it possible that a 
psychologist can declare that the experience of a difference between 
(assumed) sensations cannot mean something more than either of these 
latter, cannot indicate something about their nature which is not re- 
vealed within their own immediate qualities individually ? We pass 
over the more strictly psychological weaknesses in the above view, 
believing the logical difficulty to indicate sufficiently the limitations of 
the argument. 

Consciousness is regarded substantially as James views it : " sensa- 
tion does not imply a knower but only the act of knowing "(p. 99). 
But, in developing this point, Binet throws caution to the winds by 
saying that "it is reflection which has constructed the notion of a sub- 
ject ; in sensation there is no knower" (p. 100). This indicates a 
radically sensationalistic view of experience which James would in- 
stantly disown : the old error of supposing that nothing is involved 
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in experience save the conscious content of experience need not be re- 
criticized here. The wonder is that Binet can say that " the subject 
is only a known thing " (p. 101) and still believe that the act-phase 
of experiencing is not. And it is a still greater wonder how he can 
censure idealism for denying that imagination and reasoning can give 
what sensation cannot ; for he has committed just this same mistake. 
Into his view that "consciousness adds nothing to the existent" 
(p. 114) we need not go critically, for this has been discussed at 
length in numerous recent controversies. 

An interesting classification of the definitions of psychology is given 
(pp. 139-183) together with a critique of these definitions, ending by 
the acceptance of Ebbinghaus's definition of psychology as the physi- 
cal world as known by an individual (and not as revised by social 
criticism). To this definition, however, Binet will add James's view 
that the ideological peculiarity is the true mark of the mental which 
distinguishes it from the physical. " Psychology is the science of such 
matter as is pre-adaptive. ' ' The present reviewer is unable to see how 
this view is reconcilable with Binet's reiterated assertion that the act- 
character and not the contents constitute the psychical world ; both 
Ebbinghaus's and James's views clearly refer to certain peculiarities of 
the objects of experience, their behavior, qualities, and so on. And, 
furthermore, if one regards consciousness as something which does not 
modify in any wise the existent, how is it possible to talk about the 
teleological character of the psychical ? Surely there is a subtle vacilla- 
tion here between content and act ; the objects ' in ' consciousness 
are material and not reducible to a mere act of knowing, but then psy- 
chology cannot be defined as the science of naught save such objects 
inasmuch as the act- function, whatever this may be called, cuts no 
inconsiderable figure in every existent theory. 

The connection of mind and matter forms the theme of the last part 
of the book (pp. 183-265) ; a strict correlation is insisted upon, but 
not in the sense of parallelism. Aristotle's 'form and matter' indi- 
cates roughly the true relation ; hence, " the phenomena of conscious- 
ness constitute an incomplete mode of existence" (p. 195). Paral- 
lelism errs because "experiences have objects and thus are just as 
material as our brains are" (p. 230). This is a most remarkable in- 
stance of identifying ' objective ' in the psychological sense with 
' material ' in the physical one. And further on (p. 236) Binet plainly 
assumes that a perception of matter proves itself to be a partly material 
thing. 

A perfectly amazing theory, admitted to be conjectural, is proposed 
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in the closing pages. Binet believes an answer must be found to the 
question why neural vibrations, which contain all perceivable physical 
qualities, should themselves differ so greatly from these qualities. 
Why are disturbances in the optic nerve so little like the light we 
see? The reason given is that "the neural disturbance is determined 
by both the object and the nervous structure" (p. 251). But then 
the author feels bound to explain why it is that we do not experience 
the molecular disturbances in the nerves ; and he is forced to say that 
we really do ; that we sense simultaneously the objective color plus 
the merry dance of optic molecules, but that, since this dance is in- 
cessant, a true constant, we become unconscious of it by the law of 
adaptation. The same is said of motor nerves ; these, too, yield sen- 
sations of their own inner behavior, but lapse in early childhood into 
the realm of the unconscious ! (p. 257). 

In justice to the book, it must be added that the author confesses 
having written it to supply a personal emotional need. It seems 
rather brutal toward the reading public to publish a book of such 
length upon a problem which the author concludes is strictly in- 
soluble, and a legitimate theme for emotionally colored speculations 
(p. 263). A comparison of the work with Busse's monograph would 

be invidious. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
Columbia University. 



